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LEADERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
I 
Hon. Benjamin Ames Kimball 


By H. C. Pearson 





A series of magazine articles upon 
“The Leaders of New Hampshire’ 
may well open with a brief sketch 
of Hon. Benjamin Ames Kimball 
of Concord, railroad president and 
college trustee, man of affairs and 
man of letters, student of New Hamp- 
shire’s past, maker of New Hamp- 
shire’s present, builder for New 
Hampshire’s future. 

Born in that part of the town of 
Boscawen which is included in the 
village of Penacook, August 22, 1833, 
his father, Benjamin Kimball, died 
in the following year. At the age of 
sixteen the subject of this sketch, 
with his widowed mother, Mrs. Ruth 
Ames Kimball, came to Concord, 
where he had been preceded by an 
older brother, John, afterwards mayor 
of Concord, and today, at the age of 
ninety, venerated by that city as its 
“orand old man.”’ 

Benjamin A. Kimball prepared in 
the schools of Concord and at the 
Hildreth school in Derry for the 
Chandler Scientific Department of 
Dartmouth College, from which he 
graduated with the Class of 1854, 
-arning, with honor, the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. It is not too 
much to say that among all the loyal 
thousands of Dartmouth alumni not 
one has loved his alma mater more 
sincerely or rendered her more valu- 
able service than has Mr. Kimball. 
From 1890 to 1895 a member of the 
board of visitors to the Chandler 


Scientific School and from the latter 
date to the present time a trustee of 
the college itself, he has had a prom- 
inent and influential part in that 
magnificent growth and development 
of the “new Dartmouth,” which is 
the wonder of the educational world. 
One of the first steps in this devel- 
opment, and one in which Mr. Kimball 
had-a large part, was the merging 
of the Chandler School into the college 
proper, while in recent years, as chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
board of trustees, his ability and 
experience have been invaluable in 
meeting the many difficult problems 
which have arisen in the rapid, 
material development of the college, 
the extension of its plant and the 
multiplication of its activities. 
Immediately upon the completion 
of his college course, Mr. Kimball 
made choice of his life work, and that 
he chose wisely the record of his 
vareer is sufficient evidence. For 
almost sixty years, now, his name has 
been inseparably connected with the 
railroads of New Hampshire. He 
has climbed from the bottom round 
to the very top of their ladder. His 
intimate knowledge of details, his 
broad vision of project and his wise 
management of execution have made 
his influence paramount in the devel- 
opment of railroad transportation 
and its interests in the Granite State. 
Mr. Kimball began as a draftsman 
in the mechanical department of the 
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Concord railroad, but soon earned 
promotion to the superintendency of 
the locomotive department, where he 
prepared the plans for some of the 
famous locomotives, so well remem- 
bered by the older generation, of that 
time. 

He had become master mechanic 
of the Concord railroad when, in 1865, 
he resigned to enter upon an advan- 
tageous business connection. But his 


railroad’ with the Boston, Concord 
& Montreal railroad, which has 
proved to be such an advantage to the 
state. He is president and director 
of several important subsidiary leased 
lines, which he constructed to strength- 
en the consolidated road. 

In brief, Mr. Kimball is and has 
been for a quarter of a century New 
Hampshire’s most prominent railroad 
man. In this capacity his policy has 








Birthplace of Hon. Benjamin Ames Kimball, Penacook, N. H. 


heart remained with the railroad life 
and to it he returned, on a higher level, 
when, in 1873, he was elected a direc- 
tor of the Manchester & North Weare 
railroad. When Governor Onslow 
Stearns died his place as a director 
of the Concord railroad was filled, in 
January, 1879, by the choice of Mr. 
Kimball, and that position the latter 
still holds through being president 
since 1895, as well as director of the 
Concord & Montreal, successor to 
the Concord railroad. 

He formulated, after a bitter con- 
flict, the consolidation of the Concord 


been consistent, public-spirited and 
far-sighted. While the properties 
under his management have been 
profitable to theinvestorsin them, they 
have not been conducted with that 
end solely in view, but with an equal 
regard for the accommodation of 
the public and the development and 
prosperity of the state. 

Mr. Kimball was one of the first 


to see the modern trend towards 


consolidation of railroads and the 
advantages accruing thereby in better 
and more economical service. The 


homogeneity of New Hampshire’s. 
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Hon. Benjamin 


railroad system today stands largely 
to his credit. And here and there 
and almost everywhere in the state 
may be seen specia| examples of what 
his influence in railroad circles has 
done for the state, from the splendid 
station and great shops at Concord, 
to the summer resort development of 
the lake region and the White Moun- 
tains section. 

Mr. Kimball’s railroad interests, 
however, are but a part of his business 
activities. From 1865 he has con- 
ducted the extensive Ford & Kimball 
manufactory of car wheels and brass 
and iron castings on South Main 
Street, Concord. He was one of the 
founders, with Abe L. Cushman, elec- 
trician and inventor, of the Cushman 
Electric Company, another Concord 
industry of which he is president; 
and he is identified as investor and 
director or other official with various 
enterprises. 

As one of Concord’s wealthiest 
citizens it was natural that Mr. Kim- 
ball should be connected with the 
banking system of the city and since 
1884 he has been president of the 
Mechanicks National Bank, succeed- 
ing in that capacity Hon. Josiah 
Minot. He has been, also, a trustee 
and president of the Concord Savings 
Bank and a trustee of the Merrimack 
County Savings Bank. 

In 1885, when New Hampshire 
enacted the ‘‘valued policy” insurance 
law and the foreign companies in 
anger left the state, Mr. Kimball was 
one of the citizens who united busi- 
ness ability and public spirit in the 
organization of domestic companies 
which not only met the local situation 
satisfactorily, but also proved good 
business ventures. He was one of the 
incorporators and a director of the 
Manufacturers and Merchants Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company. 

Mention has been made of the 
benefits which have come to Concord 
through the influence of its first citi- 
zen, Mr. Kimball, in railroad circles. 
But these are only a part of his civic 
services. 

He had a part in bringing to fruition 
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the plans for a city library building, 
made possible by the generosity of 
William P. Fowler and Clara M. 
Fowler. He was active in the original 
construction and subsequent improve- 
ment of the city water system; and 
his influence was effective in securing 
the favorable location and spacious. 
lots for the Federal building and the 
state library structure; and in bring- 
ing about the recent enlargement of 
the state capitol. The choice and 
preparation of the site for the statue 
of Daniel Webster in the state house 
yard was his duty under the adminis- 
tration of Governor Currier. 

Across Park Street from the capitol 
stands a beautiful and enduring mon- 
ument to Mr. Kimball’s public service 
in the ideal state library structure, 
completed in 1394 under the direction, 
extending over a period of five years, 
of a commission composed of Mr. 
Kimball, John W. Sanborn, Charles 
H. Burns, Irving W. Drew and 
Charles J. Amidon. Many other 
states have reason to envy the ade- 
quate protection and accommodation 
which New Hampshire has given in 
this building to its large and valuable 
state collection of books and to its 
supreme court sessions. 

With another and even finer build- 
ing in the group which constitutes 
Concord’s civic center the name of 
Mr. Kimball will always be linked. 
Across State Street from the library 
stands the new home of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, one of 
the finest buildings in the world dedi- 
cated to such use. 

This building is the gift to the 
society of Mr. Edward Tuck of Paris 
and is but one in a series of donations 
which have made Mr. Tuck esteemed 
and famous as the greatest philan- 
thropist among New MHampshire’s 
native sons. But, as Mr. Tuck him- 
self is first to say, the execution of his 
plan, its present magnificent consum- 
mation, has been largely the work of 
Mr. Kimball, who has given unspar- 
ingly of his time and efforts, has 
crossed the ocean several times for 
consultation with Mr. Tuck in the 
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Hon. Benjamin 


matter and in general has testified by 
his invaluable codperation to his equal 
friendship for and interest in Mr. 
Tuck and the society which is the 
object of his beneficence. 

Of this New Hampshire Historical 
Society Mr. Kimball has been an 
active member for many years and in 
1895-97 was its president. In 1907 
he was made chairman of the building 
committee which has represented the 
society in all matters relating to its 
new home. 

For a man of Mr. Kimball’s civie 
prominence and public spirit partici- 
pation in politics, state and national, 
is so natural as to be well nigh inev- 
itable. He has been a member of 
the Republican party from its earliest 
days; has had great influence in its 
councils, and has been offered by it 
many honors, only a few of which he 
could accept because of the pressing 
demands upon his time of his business 
and other activities. 

He was a member of the state Legis- 
lature of 1870. Of three conventions 
to propose amendments to the consti- 
tution of the state, those held in 1876, 
1889 and 1896, he has been a leading 
member. He was elected a member 
of the executive council of Governor 
Moody Currier (1885-1886) and did 
his full part towards the distinction 
of that administration. 

By appointment of the governor 
Mr. Kimball was commissioner from 
New Hampshire to the convention 
which assembled at Philadelphia 
December 2, 1886, and which made 
plans, and arranged and carried out 
the great programme of September 
15, 16, 17, 1887, in commemoration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Kimball was an alternate del- 
egate to the Republican national 
convention of 1880 that nominated 
Garfield and a delegate at large to the 
convention of 1892. 

Such is a brief and necessarily im- 
perfect sketch of the career of Hon. 
Benjamin Ames Kimball as it touches 
the public at the various points of 
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contact of business, polities, civil, 
social and educational service. 

The other side of the picture, the 
private life of our subject, is equally 
pleasant and honorable to dwell upon. 

His early educational advantages 
Mr. Kimball has _ supplemented 
throughout his long life by close study 
of both books and men, by broad and 
careful reading, by a wide acquaint- 
ance among worth-while men and by 
extensive travel, both in his own 
country and abroad. 

His private library and art collec- 
tion, with their treasures of books, 
pictures and statuary, personally col- 
lected by Mr. and Mrs. Kimball, bear 
testimony to the degree of their 
owners’ culture. 

Mr. Kimball is a member and trus- 
tee of the Alpha Omega chapter 
(Dartmouth) of the Beta Theta Pi 
fraternity; has been a member since 
1890 of the American Social Science 
Association; and belongs to other 
societies of educational and philan- 
thropic purpose. 

The happiness of his beautiful 
homes, city and country, he shares 
with his wife, who was Miss Myra 
Tilton Elliott, daughter of Ira Elliott 
of Northfield. They were married 
January 9, 1861, and have one son, 
Henry Ames Kimball, born in Con- 
cord October 19, 1864, who is as- 
sociated with his father in _ busi- 
ness and who is recording secretary 
of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kimball have their 
spacious town house, one of the finest 
residences in New Hampshire, in Con- 
cord, at the junction of South Main 
street and Concord street upon 
grounds most artistically arranged. 
Mr. Kimball’s factories are near by 
and it is but a brief walk at the pas- 
senger station, where, in the southwest 
corner, are his offices, primal source 
of much of New Hampshire’s history, 
written and unwritten, industrial and 
political. 

Most picturesque and imposing is 
the Kimball summer home at The 
Broads, Lake Winnipiseogee. It is 
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a castle of the Rhine country, trans- 
ported to the shores of the ‘‘Smile of 
the Great Spirit” and placed high 
upon the hills, commanding a mag- 
nificent vista of lake and mountain 
scenery. 

Mr. Kimball has been a member of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
lodge and encampment for fifty-five 
years. He attends regularly the 
South Congregational Church in Con- 
cord and is a liberally sustaining mem- 
ber of its society. Other worthy 
appeals, both public and private, upon 
his purse, meet such ready response 
that the charities account of Mr. 


and Mrs. Kimball reaches a most 
generous figure. 

From this formal narrative of Mr. 
Kimball’s life, record and achieve- 
ments there must needs be missing 
that element which gives his success 
its finest savor to those who know 
him best: the element of his engaging 
personality; his friendliness and kind- 
liness to all who deserve it, high or 
low, with whom he comes in contact 
Affection, thus enkindled, combines 
with admiration and esteem in the 
relations with Mr. Kimball of all his 
associates. 





THE SONGS MY 


MOTHER SUNG 


By Frederick Myron Colby 


Across the silence of the years there comes to me once more 
The music of the voices that I loved in days of yore. 

The chimes call a thousand scenes from mem’ry’s pages flung, 
As I hear the silver echoes of the songs my mother sung. 


They come to me like the music of God’s eternal spheres, 
They bring to me all the sweetness of those departed years. 

I live again in boyhood, as back the gates are swung, 

And in my heart’s deep pulses swell the songs my mother sung. 


Back rolls the floodtide of the years, with all their strife and care, 
And I see the old home pictures against the sunshine fair. 

’Tis but a fleeting summer since the time that I was young, 

And heard with childhood’s innocence the songs my mother sung. 


I see the old-time kitchen, where the rippling sunbeams strayed; 

The climbing roses by the door where happy children played; 

And as she turns her spinning-wheel where the soft white rolls are hung, 
I catch upon my listening ear the songs my mother sung. 


Then when the sunset’s splendor made a glory in the west, 

And we, wild, romping children, sought our little beds to rest, 
And the evening breezes whispered where the honeysuckles clung, 
O, sweeter far than angels’ hymns were the songs my mother sung. 


I catch through veiling mist of tears before my yearning eyes 

The golden radiance that shone athwart those summer skies; 

And like a dream of long ago that angelus is rung— 

The music of my childhood’s Heaven, the songs my mother sung. 








DANIEL WEBSTER 


By Gerry W. 


In the contemplation of Daniel 
Webster, the thing which most at- 
tracts attention is the rare combi- 
nation of remarkable qualities. Other 
men have equalled him in argumenta- 
tive power; other men have displayed 
as pure and lofty sentiment; other 
men have surpassed him in the domain 
of oratory; but, in the combination 
of great powers, he has had no equal 
among the prominent men of America. 

It is given to genius in moments of 
inspiration to clothe the most delicate 
and beautiful conceptions of poetic 
fancy in felicitous forms of expression. 
Mr. Webster was not a genius and his 
rank is in the intellectual arena. The 
charm of his amazing gifts is found in 
the ability to make the simple and 
common forms of speech the medium 
of intellectual achievement, and to 
breathe into these forms a warmth 
and wealth of sentiment which gives 
them place among the world’s classics. 

Mr. Webster was born in the town. 
of Salisbury in the central part of New 
Hampshire on the 18th day of Jan- 
uary, 1782. He came of good stock. 
His father was a man of great force of 
character, recognized as the leading 
citizen of the community, notwith- 
standing his lack of education. He 
was chosen a delegate to the conven- 
tion which ratified the federal consti- 
tution, and the short speech he made 
in favor of ratification shows that he 
not only comprehended the question, 
but was able to state in terse and apt 
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language the reasons for his judgment. 
He was elected to both branches of 
the Legislature and subsequently 
appointed a judge of the court of 
common pleas. His mother was a 
typical New England woman, thor- 
oughly practical, an excellent man- 
ager, devoted to her family and withal 
deeply religious. 

One summer day near the end of 
Washington’s administration, prob- 
ably in 1795, Mr. Webster and Daniel 
were working in the hayfield when 
they saw a gentleman approaching 
who proved to be the Hon. Abiel 
Foster, the member of Congress from 
that district, who had called to pay 
his respects and to have a few words 
of conversation with Mr. Webster. 
After he had departed the father and 
son sat down under a tree, and the 
father had occasion to refer to the 
importance of education. ‘‘My son,” 
he said, “‘I could have been nominated 
and elected to congress instead of Mr. 
Foster, but for my lack of education. 
I came near it as it was. He goes to 
Philadelphia and gets six dollars a 
day while I toil here. I could not 
give your elder brothers the advan- 
tages of knowledge, but I can do some- 
thing for you. Improve your oppor- 
tunities, learn, learn, and when I am 
gone you will not need to go through 
the hardships which I have undergone 
and which have made me an old man 
before my time.’ 

Years after, when Webster’s ‘fame 


Editorial Note-—Mr. Hazelton is a native of Chester; was educated at Pinkerton Academy, and under private 


tutors; admitted to the bar in Saratoga County, N. Y. 


, in 1852; went to Wisconsin in 1856 whe are he has since 


resided. In 1860 he was elected to the state senate and chosen president pro tem. of that body; in 1864 he was 
elected district attorney for Columbia County; in 1870 was elected to Congress and reélected in 1872. At the close 
of his second term he was tendered by Gene ral Grant, and acce pted the position of United States attorney for the 
Eastern District of Wisconsin, which position he held for ten years. This sketch of Webster was read first at the 
annual meeting of the Phantom Club of Wilwaukee two years ago. Its preparation was a labor of love on the 


part of Mr. Hazelton, whose father knew Mr. Webster well, 


and of whom he had often heard him speak, though he, 


himself, never saw him but once, and that in 1851, in Boston, as he passed along Tremont Street, his presence 
exciting universal interest, everyone stopping to look as though he were the one man in the United States they 
wanted tosee. The following notice of Mr. Hazelton appeared some time since in the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin: 


“In selecting Gerry W. Hazelton for decoration with its degree of LL. I 


). Carroll College has made no mistake. 


He is cultivated and accomplished, distinguished in letters and learned in the law. He has held many important 


positions in the course of his long life, and adorned them all. 


Today, past the eightieth milestone of his life, he is as 


active and useful as many a man of fifty. His eye is bright, his walk is brisk, his memory is responsive to his will, 
and his ripe judgment is firm and sound. Mr. Hazelton was a member of congress from the district including 
Columbia County, in 1871. He was held various other offices of trust and honor, including that of United States 
district attorney, and i is now a United States court commissioner. His investiture with the degree of Doctor will 
be approved by all who know him, but eannot increase the respect in which he is held by the community.” 
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was recognized on two continents, he 
referred to this conversation in a 
letter to a friend and said, “I cried 
during that conversation and I ery 
now at the recollection.” At this 
interview was born the hope of a 
college education. It was gained, 
but at the expense of hardships and 
a mortgage on the farm. 

Before proceeding, | pause to men- 
tion the fact that through Daniel’s 
influence his brother Ezekiel, two 
years his senior, was persuaded to 
prepare for and enter the same college, 
while Daniel postponed his law studies 
to earn money as preceptor of Frye- 
burg Academy to help him through. 

Ezekiel became an eminent lawyer 
but died suddenly at the early age of 
forty-nine while arguing a case in the 
supreme court at Concord. But he 
was able to render Daniel an impor- 
tant service by placing him in a law 
office in Boston to complete his prep- 
aration for the bar. During his 
senior year at Dartmouth, Ezekiel 
had an opportunity, through the kind- 
ness of a classmate, to take charge 
of a class of boys in Boston and in- 
struct them in Latin and Greek. 
Finding that the emoluments of the 
position were sufficient, he invited 
Daniel to come to Boston and enjoy 
the advantages of a large city, where 
every branch of the law is adminis- 
tered and some of the courts always 
insession. Responding to this invita- 
tion Daniel came to Boston and 
entered the office of Christopher Gore, 
a gentleman of culture and distinctioa, 
who was afterwards governor of the 
commonwealth and United States 
senator. In March, 1805, he was 
admitted to the bar on motion of 
Mr. Gore. It was customary at that 
time to accompany the motion with a 
few complimentary remarks concern- 
ing the student, and it is among the 
traditions that the preceptor took 
occasion to refer to the young appli- 
cant in terms of admiration and to 
predict his future eminence at the bar. 

Realizing the growing infirmities of 
his father, and desiring to be near him, 
Daniel opened an office in Boscawen, 
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a few miles from the parental home, 
and it was among the cherished recol- 
lections of his after life that his first 
speech at the bar was heard by his 


venerable father. But he never heard 
him again. He died April, 1806, and 
in one of the late letters written by 
the son from “‘The Elms,” he says, 
“My opening an office in Boscawen 
was that I might be near my father. 
I closed his eyes in this very house. 
He died at the age of sixty-seven, after 
a life of exertion, toil and exposure; 
a private soldier, an officer, a legislator, 
a judge,—everything that a man 
could be to whom learning had never 
disclosed her ample page.” 

In 1807 Daniel turned over his 
business to Ezekiel and moved to 
Portsmouth, then a city of consid- 
erable commercial importance, and 
deemed an inviting field for a young 
lawyer of ability. He was twenty-five 
vears of age and strikingly attractive. 
On a Sunday morning in September 
of that year, he entered the Rev. Dr. 
Buckminster’s church; and, being a 
stranger, was conducted to the min- 
ister’s pew. The eldest daughter of 
the family on her return from church 
observed that there had been a 
remarkable person in the pew with 
her; that he riveted her attention, 
and she was sure he had a most 
marked capacity for good or evil. It 
may not be amiss to mention in this 
connection that up to the age of fifty, 
Mr. Webster’s personal attractive- 
ness was frequently commented upon 
by those who knew him. People 
stopped on the streets to look at him. 
It was not alone his intellectual 
equipment which won for him the 
soubriquet of the “God-like Daniel.” 
His large, luminous black eyes, his 
expansive brow, his raven-black hair, 
his majesty of mien, his perfect poise 
and self-command, added to capti- 
vating social talents and a gentle, 
tender heart, led his enthusiastic 
admirers to think of him as almost 
more than human. 

The young lawyer must have had 
a reasonable measure of confidence in 
his own ability when he resolved to 
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open an office in Portsmouth. He 
knew that Jeremiah Mason, then in 
the full maturity of his powers, was 
located there, and that he must expect 
to encounter him as his leading com- 
petitor. Mr. Mason was not only 
the acknowledged leader of the New 
Hampshire bar, but one of the very 
ablest lawyers of his generation. At 
the age of sixty-four, influenced by his 
professional engagements, he removed 
to Boston, where he commanded an 
immense business for six years, at 
the end of which period he retired 
from active practice. 

In his autobiography Mr. Webster 
had this to say of him: “For the 
nine years I lived in Portsmouth Mr. 
Mason and myself were on opposite 
sides, pretty much as a matter of 
course. * * * If there be in the 
country a stronger intellect, if there 
be a mind of more native resources, 
if there be a vision that sees quicker, 
or sees deeper into whatever is intri- 
cate, or whatever is profound, I must 
confess I have not known it. I have 
not written this paragraph without 
considering what it implies.’”’ Then, 
after alluding to John Marshall as the 
only individual who was _ possibly 
entitled to be considered his superior, 
he adds, ‘‘That the original reach of 
his mind is greater, that its grasp is 
stronger, that its logic is closer, 1 do 
not allow.” 

That Mr. Webster should have been 
deemed by discerning clients qualified 
to cross swords with such an adversary 
is all that need be said of his profes- 
sional ability. But what a splendid 
school in which to develop his own 
masterly powers! Every contest a 
war of giants! It is pleasant.to note 
that notwithstanding these profes- 
sional encounters, the personal rela- 
tions between the contestants were of 
the deepest and most abiding friend- 
ship. When Mr. Webster’s house 
was burned in 1813, while he was on 
his way to Washington to take his 
seat in congress (this was before the 
day of railroads and telegraphs), the 
Mason home was thrown open for Mr. 
Webster’s family, and there they were 
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welcome guests till another dwelling 
place could be secured and furnished 
for their use. 

The prominence acquired by Mr. 
Webster as a member of the 13th 
and 14th Congresses not only gave 
him standing among the leading 
statesmen of the country, but opened 
the door to a large practice in the 
supreme court of the United States. 

The great business interests of New 
England centered in Boston, and 
these interests constrained him to 
remove to that city where he at once 
entered on a large and _ lucrative 
practice in both the state and federal 
courts. From 1817 to 1823 he de- 
voted himself to the ever-increasing 
demands of his profession. His great 
argument in the Dartmouth College 
case in 1818 raised him to the very 
highest rank as a constitutional law- 
yer while his luminous arguments in 
the constitutional convention, which 
assembled in Boston in November, 
1820, served to demonstrate the 
marvelous wealth of his intellectual 
resources. 

As the bi-centennial anniversary 
of the landing of the Mayflower 
approached, elaborate efforts were 
made to celebrate the event by ade- 
quate ceremonies, and all eyes turned 
to Mr. Webster as the orator of the 
day. Great things were expected of 
him, of course, but his oration dis- 
counted all anticipations. It placed 
him in the front rank of the greatest 
orators of ancient or modern times. 
It made him the founder of a new 
and distinct school of oratory in 
which, as one of his biographers has 
well said, no one has become his equal. 
His oration at the laying of the corner 
stone of Bunker Hill monument, 
June 17, 1825, and at its completion, 
June 17, 1842; his speech at Boston 
August, 1826, on Adams and Jefferson; 
his lecture before the Mechanics 
Institute of Boston in 1828; his 
speech at a dinner given him by his 
friends in New York in 1830, indeed 
all his orations belong in the same 
class. They are all Websterian. They 


all bear the marks of the same great 














intellectual grasp and power. They 
are all on the same exalted plane. 
They may be likened in a way to 
the great ocean liner which alike in 
calm and storm, en voyage or riding 
at anchor, displays the same majesty 
and poise and power. 

In 1823 Mr. Webster was elected 
to congress from Massachusetts and 
reélected in 1825, and two years 
later was transferred to the Senate. 

I digress for a space at this point to 
take up another line of observation. 

Enough has been said to indicate 
that we are dealing with a man who 
could not escape being talked of for 
the presidency. As early as 1835 his 
name was frequently mentioned in 
that connection, and in December, 
1836, he received the vote of the 
electors of his state for president. 

In 1840, however, the popular 
demand for General Harrison swept 
away all barriers and the campaign 
of 1840 was long remembered on 
account of its harmless and_irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, and its crude 
appeals to the rural voters. 

In 1844, the popularity of Mr. Clay 
resulted in his nomination, but he 
was defeated on the Texas issue. 

In 1848, Mr. Webster was encour- 
aged to hope for the nomination, but 
the nation was just emerging from 
the Mexican War and General Taylor 
was the hero of the hour, and the 
consideration of availability dom- 
inated the situation. That Mr. Web- 
ster was disgusted he took no pains to 
conceal, though he finally concluded 
to support the party ticket. A cir- 
cumstance occurred in connection 
with this nomination which I learned 
from Austin F, Pike of Franklin, whom 
I knew as a member of the 43d 
Congress from New Hampshire. Mr. 
Webster was stopping at ‘‘The Elms’’ 
at or about the time of the conven- 
tion, and one morning, after the 
nomination of General Taylor, he 
came into the village for his mail. 
Seeing Mr. Pike in front of his office 
and knowing him well both as political 
and personal friend, he said, with a 
gracious nod, waving his right hand, 
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“Good morning, Colonel Pike.”’ The 
greeting was understood, of course, 
in the sense intended. It was simply 
a recognition of the opening of a 
military campaign, in which the claims 
of statesmen were barred. 

Before the campaign of 1852 opened 
the treaty with Mexico had added a 
large area of territory to our domain 
on the west and southwest. It had 
been charged during the war that its 
leading object was the extension of 
slave territory and an embittered con- 
troversy at once sprung up between 
the North and the South as to whether 
slavery should be excluded from this 
territory by act of congress. The 
discussion of the subject in congress 
and in the press and on “The Stump” 
served to intensify sectional feeling, 
and to incite angry threats of seces- 
sion in the cotton growing states. 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay were in 
the Senate and necessarily in a posi- 
tion to appreciate and understand the 


meaning of the controversy. They 
were devoted to the Union. Their 
patriotism was distinctly of the 


national type. They were alarmed at 
the threats of secession which had 
every indication of sincerity. They 
knew that the bonds of union had been 
weakened in the South through the 
teachings of Calhoun and his disciples. 
It was under those circumstances that 
these great statesmen reached the 
conclusion that an effort should be 
made to relieve the stress and strain 
of sectional feeling, and to arrange a 
basis on which the national sentiment 
should be restored and reéstablished. 
It was a part of the plan that Mr. 
Webster as a leading statesman of the 
North should endeavor to impress 
the extremists of both sections with 
his own broad national convictions, 
and that Mr. Clay should formulate 
a basis on which conservative citizens 
of both sections could agree to stand. 
Events which neither section could 
control had settled the status of Cal- 
ifornia as a free state, thus limiting 
the proposed legislation to New Mex- 
ico, by which name all the residue of 
the acquisition was known. When 
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the proper time arrived Mr. Webster 
delivered his notable seventh of 
March speech. The tone of the 
speech is distinctly national. Pro- 
found love for the Union breathes 
from every page. In argument it is 
clear and persuasive; in diction Web- 
sterian. Aside from the introductory 
portion, which is historical, the speech 
is devoted to two propositions: First, 
that the physical condition of New 
Mexico created an absolute barrier 
to the introduction of slave labor; 
second, that peaceable secession of 
any one or more of the states was an 
obvious impossibility. His attitude 
on both of these propositions was 
overwhelmingly vindicated by sub- 
sequent events. He took occasion to 
deprecate and deplore the sectional 
spirit on both sides of the controversy, 
and to make it clear that in plead- 
ing for moderation and a revival of 
national sentiment, he abated not one 
jot of his oft-expressed abhorrence of 
human slavery. 

The bitter and virulent criticism 
this speech called forth in the North 
is a matter of history. That this 
criticism was in the main sincere it 
would be idle to question; but, in 
dealing with this subject today in the 
light of all we now know, it is only fair 
to give Mr. Webster the benefit of his 
own view-point. He believed that the 
Union was in peril and we are now 
constrained to affirm that he was 
right. He was profoundly impressed 
with the great mission of the national 
government. With him this senti- 
ment was a passion. In public utter- 
ances and in private conversation he 
tried to impress his views upon his 
countrymen. He realized the drift 
of events as his constituents could not, 
and under a sense of duty which he 
could not ignore, he made his great 
plea for the restoration of national 
sentiment. So much we must in 
justice assume. It is vastly easy to 
charge that the speech was only a bid 
for the presidency, but there are 
equally strong reasons for affirming 
that he could not fail to know, if we 
credit him with average discernment, 


that the speech would tend to deprive 
him of the support of his Northern 
friends and thus put an end to his 
personal ambitions; for without their 
support he knew that he could not be 
nominated or elected to the presi- 
dency. That he made a mistake in 
consenting to be a candidate for 
president in 1852 may be conceded. 
Had he declined the use of his name 
in that connection, his critics would 
have been deprived of a prominent 
basis for their attacks. For this 
mistake his friends are as much at 
fault as he. But, after all, the real 
question to be considered touches the 
integrity of his convictions. If he 
really believed that national convul- 
sion was impending and that it might 
be avoided by the exercise of charity 
and moderation on both sides, such 
belief becomes a persuasive factor in 
solving the problem. That this will 
prove the basis on which the final 
verdict of history will be recorded 
there is little room for doubt. 

Mr. Webster stands before the 
world as a unique, distinct and great 
historical figure; the leading lawyer, 
the leading statesman, the leading 
orator of his generation. In majesty 
of person and in wealth of intellectual 
resources he had no rival. He must 
be judged on the basis of his entire 
career; and it is only just and fair 
that the absorbing patriotism, which 
marked and illuminated his public 
life, his inspiring devotion to our flag 
and our institutions, his uniform 
respect for high national ideals, and 
the influence he exerted for the per- 
petuity of the republic be taken into 
the account in measuring his claims 
to grateful remembrance. 

At no time after Mr. Webster’s 
death would the good Quaker poet 
have written “Ichabod.” It was 
struck off in the white heat of the 
poet’s indignation, and no one can 
read it now without regretting it was 
ever published. It is too uncharitable 
and violent to bear the test of time. 

On the ninth day of July, 1850, Pres- 
ident Taylor died; and, at the urgent 
instance of Vice-President Fillmore, 
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Mr. Webster resigned his seat in the 
Senate to assume, for the second time, 
the office of secretary of state; and in 
this instance, as a decade earlier, 
displaying the same distinguished 
ability which marked his service in 
both branches of congress, and at the 
bar. 

I now come back to speak of Mr. 
Webster’s speech in the Senate on the 
26th of January, 1830, in reply to 
the speech of Senator Hayne of South 
Carolina concluded the day before. 
Hayne was a brilliant orator, the idol 
of his party friends in the South and 
a champion of the Calhoun doctrine 
that the constitution was a compact 
between sovereign states in the nature 
of a league or confederation and not 
the basis of a national government 
with the usual and recognized rights 
and powers of sovereignty. As an 
incident of this doctrine, Mr. Hayne 
contended that an act of congress 
distinctly hostile to the business 
interests of a state was in violation 
of the spirit of the compact, and 
might be peaceably disregarded or 
nullified at the option of such state. 
The argumentative portions of his 
speech were on these lines, but the ar- 
gument was enlivened and illuminated 
by brilliant flights of oratory and 
marked by sectional and _ personal 
asperities quite in keeping with the 
orator’s prejudices. He had his sub- 
ject well in hand and made as persua- 
sive and powerful an argument as 
could be made in support of his views. 
He was supported and inspired by a 
large and admiring audience, many 
of whom believed the speech unan- 
swerable. Indeed, some of Mr. Web- 
ster’s friends were inclined to share in 
this view. Many gentlemen took 
occasion to call on Mr. Webster in 
the evening to ascertain his state of 
mind. They found him cheerful and 
happy and apparently as little con- 
cerned over the situation as if nothing 
were expected of him. Judge Story 
dropped in to proffer suggestions, but 
Mr. Webster gave him no opportunity. 
He, himself, knew the weak points in 
Hayne’s argument and was confident 
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of his ability to expose them. It may 
be stated in this connection that the 
argument in support of the sovereignty 
of the national government for national 
purposes had never been formulated up 
to this time,—a circumstance which 
should be keptin mind. Mr. Webster 
did not underrate the gravity and im- 
portance of his task, but he felt that 
he was equal to it. 

The brilliant speech of Hayne, par- 
ticularly its sectional aspects, had 
awakened a degree of interest in the 
discussion which can hardly be over- 
estimated. Long before Mr. Webster 
appeared, the Senate chamber was 
packed with an eager audience of both 
sexes; the House was so deserted 
that no business could be transacted, 
while the lobbies and all the approaches 
to the Senate chamber were crowded 
with excited people who could not 
even hear the sound of the orator’s 
voice. Expectation was on tiptoe. 
When Mr. Webster approached his 
desk he was the personification of 
manly dignity and intellectual power, 
“a combination and a form indeed 
where every god did seem to set his 
seal.”’ 

With superb poise and composure 
Mr. Webster opened his speech in 
these words, ‘“‘When the mariner has 
been tossed for many days in thick 
weather and on an unknown sea he 
naturally avails himself of the first 
pause in the storm, the earliest 
glance of the sun, to take his latitude 
and ascertain how far the elements 
have driven him from his true course. 
Let us imitate his prudence and before 
we float farther on the waves of this 
debate refer to the point from which 
we departed that we may at least be 
able to conjecture where we now are; 
L ask for the reading of the resolution.” 

This unique and wholly unexpected 
introduction, relieved the tension and 
prepared the audience for what was 
to follow. The speech occupied four 
hours in delivery, and during all this 
time a large part of his auditors 
remained standing with no apparent 
consciousness of fatigue. They were 
spellbound. When Mr. Webster 
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came to that well-known passage: 
“Mr. President, I shall enter on no 
encomium upon Massachusetts; she 
needs none; there she is; behold her 
and judge for yourselves. There is 
her history; the world knows it by 
heart. There is Boston and Concord 
and Lexington and Bunker Hill, and 
there they will remain forever! The 
bones of her sons falling in the mighty 
struggle for independence lie mingled 
with the soil of every state from New 
England to Georgia, and there they 
will lie forever,’—tradition has it 
that the Massachusetts representa- 
tives grouped together were com- 
pletely overcome by their emotions. 
The thrill of state pride coupled with 
admiration for the great orator was 
more than they could withstand. And 
I may add without fear of exciting 
doubt that when Mr. Webster closed 
his speech with that grand and in- 
spiring peroration so familiar to us 
all, the New England men, gathered 
there in the Senate chamber, could 
have kissed the hem of his garment. 

They realized that they had been 
listening to a speech of unprecedented 
power. They had been led along by 
a train of reasoning so luminous, so 
conclusive that their minds were 
relieved from all doubt; and mingled 
with the feeling of admiration for the 
orator was the higher joy of realizing 
that the constitution had been vindi- 
cated from unworthy assault, and that 
the government of the fathers had not 
been builded on the sand but on 
strong and enduring foundations. 
They were not mistaken. The argu- 
ment to which they had listened was 
accepted by the masses of their 
countrymen as a finality, and consti- 
tuted the basis on which secession 
and nullification were finally buried 
at Appomattox. 

Whether Webster had answered 
Hayne was never mooted. The im- 


pression seemed to be that he had. 


been dealing with a vital misunder- 
standing of the organic law rather 
than with Hayne, and that his argu- 
ment was demonstration. As an 
evidence of the ephemeral character 
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of fame resting on brilliant oratory 
alone, not linked with anything of 
permanent value or real human inter- 
est, it is worthy of note that the 
principal circumstance which rescues 
Hayne’s name from oblivion is that 
he made the speech which Webster 
demolished. 

I have no time or inclination to 
attempt an analysis of this speech, 
but I venture a few words of comment 
upon some of its salient features. I 
first saw it when a boy of twelve or 
fifteen. It had been sent to my 
father and I found it in a mass of old 
papers stored away in the attic and 
read it. I could not comprehend the 
argument, of course, but I well remem- 
ber how delighted I was with the 
rhetorical passages. I have read it 
many times since and always with 
admiration and an enlarged impres- 
sion of its merits. It is so broad and 
so intensely national in spirit that we 
can fancy we hear the patriot fathers 
speaking through the orator’s lips. 
This is the keynote of the speech. 
It is a great, a masterly plea for the 
national government, and we are not 
surprised at the enduring impression 
it made upon public sentiment. It 
was a magnificent tribute to the great 
and wise men who framed the con- 
stitution, and so established in the 
new world a republic for themselves 
and their children. The tone of the 
speech is above criticism. It is 
elevated, dignified and absolutely 
free from narrowness and personal 
asperity. Its diction is superb, felic- 
itous, captivating. Its argument is 
remarkable for its thoroughness, its 
comprehensive grasp of the subjects 
with which it deals and for its mar- 
velous skill in construction and detail. 
It is like the painting of a great 
master in which not a touch of the 
brush is missing. As an example of 
forensic power and constructive skill, 
of sustained eloquence and inspiring 
sentiment, it has never been surpassed 
and perhaps never equalled. It must 


ever be regarded as illustrating the 
highest reach of luminous reasoning, 
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coupled with a diction as superb and 
matchless as the argument it embalms. 

In his interesting sketch of Web- 
ster, Mr. Lodge remarks that ‘“‘when 
the constitution was adopted there 
was not a man in the country, from 
Washington and Hamilton on the one 
side to George Clinton and George 
Mason on the other, who regarded 
the new system as anything but 
an experiment entered upon by the 
states, from which each and every 
state had the right peaceably to with- 
draw, a right which was very likely 
to be exercised.” It is difficult to 
understand on what this statement 
was based. It is utterly inconsistent 
with the attitude on which ratification 
was so fiercely antagonized, to wit: 
that the central government would 
naturally and necessarily absorb the 
rights of the states, and thus endanger 
the liberties of the people; it is incon- 
sistent with the reasons given by a 
considerable number of delegates for 
withdrawing from the convention, 
which were the same as those above 
stated; it is inconsistent with the 
character and objects of the consti- 
tution as demonstrated by Mr. Web- 
ster; it is inconsistent with the gravity 
of the task undertaken by the great 
men who framed the constitution and 
who ought not to bear the odium of 
trifling with their solemn duties and 
responsibilities, by setting up a govern- 
ment in which they had no faith; it 
is inconsistent with the report Wash- 
ington was ordered and directed, as 
president of the constitutional con- 
vention, to make to congress, in 
which he says: “In all our deliber- 
ations on this subject’—the perpe- 
tuity of the government—‘‘we kept 
constantly in our view that which 
appears to us the greatest interest 
of every true American, the consol- 
idation of our Union, in which is in- 
volved our prosperity, felicity, safety, 
perhaps our national existence.” Mr. 
Foster, in his interesting work on the 
constitution, declares that ‘‘nowhere 
in the federal or state conventions, 
nor in the pamphlets on either side of 
the question of ratification do we find 
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a hint of the right of secession.” 
The articles of confederation em- 
braced the solemn pledge that the 
league between the states was to be 
perpetual; and, when the objects to 
be secured by the constitution were 
formulated, the first to find expression 
is stated in these words, ‘“‘In order 
to form a more perfect Union.” 
When Hamilton wrote Madison for 
his opinion as to whether a state 
in ratifying the constitution could 
reserve the right to withdraw, Mad- 
ison promptly responded in the neg- 
ative. 

Senator Bell of New Hampshire 
(a resident, by the way, of my native 
town, whose stately figure was im- 
pressed on my early recollection) 
said to Mr. Webster, before he entered 
the Senate chamber on that memo- 
rable day, ‘It is a critical moment, 
Mr. Webster, and it is time—high 
time—that the people of this country 
should know what this constitution 
is.’ “Bysthe blessing of Heaven,” 
answered Mr. Webster, ‘‘they shall 
learn this day, before the sun goes 
down, what I understand it to be.” 
The world knows in what transcend- 
ent fashion that promise was re- 
deemed. 

To Daniel Webster and John Mar- 
shall our government owes a debt of 
gratitude it can never repay for 
rescuing it from portentous peril and 
inspiring the people with genuine 
national sentiment and _ devotion; 
and to General Jackson for squelching 
nullification in the very hot-bed of its 
development 

There are numerous incidents in 
connection with our theme which 
plead for recognition. His love for 
the old homestead in New Hamp- 
shire; his affection for his parents 
and his brother; his distinguished 
social gifts; his professional experi- 
ences; his visit to Jefferson and Mad- 
ison in 1824; his trip abroad in 1839; 
the royal welcome extended to him 
by his neighbors and friends in Bos- 
ton in July, 1852; one of the most 
remarkable demonstrations ever wit- 
nessed on this continent; his last 
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days at Marshfield, are among the 
topics which challenge attention, but 
I forbear. 

It is not difficult to indicate the 
basis on which the fame of Mr. 
Webster will live when stately mau- 


soleums have crumbled into dust. 
That he was an enlightened and 


sagacious statesman no one doubts. 
But not on his statesmanship primar- 
ily will be assigned his rank in 
history. It will rest on his champion- 
ship of the nationality of the govern- 
ment, on his standing and achieve- 
ments as a great lawyer, and on the 
fact that he was the founder and 
exemplar of a distinct school of 
oratory which, in its power to excite 
universal admiration, and appeal to 
the heart of our common humanity 


will endure when “mighty states 
characterless are grated to dusty 


nothing.” 

In the mutations of time aad the 
rise and fall of parties posterity may 
forget that he was in his time a great 
and honored statesman, but his won- 
derful speeches and orations can never 
be forgotten. They are imperishable. 
They will be cherished and repeated 
to the last syllable of recorded time. 

Mr. Webster died at his home in 
Marshfield on the morning of October 
24th, 1852, in the 71st vear of his age. 
Coming out of a troubled sleep for 
just a moment of consciousness, he 
uttered the memorable words which 
seemed to carry a prophetic sugges- 
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tion, ‘I still live,” and a little later 
his great soul took its flight. 

Notwithstanding the public had 
been prepared, by the published bul- 
letins, for the inevitable, the knowl- 
edge of his death produced a profound 
impression. A great orb had sunk 
behind the national horizon never to 
appear again. The sad message was 
flashed to every quarter of the conti- 
nent and everywhere touched a sym- 
pathetic chord. One expression was 
on all lips, ‘‘We shall never look upon 
his like again.”” The people realized 
as if by intuition that men of Mr. 
Webster’s type are never duplicated. 
And while some grieved that he had 
failed to reach the goal of his ambition, 
the prevailing and maturer conviction 
was that no station, however exalted, 
could have magnified his fame. 

In memoriam, it has been common 
to refer to Mr. Webster as sleeping 
by the sea where the music of the 
waves breaking on a rock-bound coast 
is forever chanting a requiem to his 
memory. The conception is appro- 
priate and impressive, but I love 
rather to think of him as still a living 
force in our national life, and to faney 
that I hear him now as when he moved 
among men and listening senates 
hung upon his words pleading for 
“liberty and union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable.’ The leaves 
fall and wither and the flowers perish 
at the north wind’s breath, but the 
stars shine on forever and forever. 


COMPARISON 


By Georgiana Rogers 


Everything goes by comparison 
In this work-a-day world of ours, 
That is the way they judge us, 
By the other man’s talents and powers. 


Even by your cares and comforts 
You are sized up in that same way, 
And by some one else’s poor salary 
They decide that you have good pay. 











HANNAH DUSTIN OF HAVERHILL 


Her Capture and Famous Exploit Recounted 


By E. W. B. Taylor 


Haverhill is the child of destiny— 
an inland village on the Merrimack. 
Not having the steep water falls of the 
upper river and the harbor of the 
lower, it pursued its own way until 
the settlement of the Puritans became 
a village, the village a town and the 
town the Haverhill of today. 

Little could good man Ward, row- 
ing up the river that summer day, 
nearly two hundred and seventy-five 
years ago, imagine that the log hut 
he was to build held the germs of 
today’s city, with its factories, its 
steam and electric railways, its electric 
lights, its telegraph and telephones, 
its fire department and water works, 
the very invention of which was not 
even dreamed of. Pentucket, so the 
Indians called the spot, was begun 
in 1640 by English emigrants who 
brought to Massachusetts their Eng- 
lish Essex and recalled their old homes 
in the names they gave the new. 

In honor of the native town of the 
first minister and leader, John Ward, 
the English Haverhill became the new 
Haverhill. Honorable in their earliest 
dealings, its people bought the land 
from the Indians, the original deed 
being still preserved in the city 
archives. I am very proud to say, 
while it is the home of my adoption 
(how I love it and everybody in it!) 
on my children’s paternal side their 
forefather’s name follows that of John 
Ward in the signing of the deed, and 
also in 1645 his name is second as a 
householder. 

Honest dealings with the owners of 
the soil did not protect them from the 
attacks of the hostile Indians, and, 
as Haverhill occupied a position lying 
on the outermost edge of the settle- 
ments, it was more exposed to the 
vindictiveness of the hostile bands 
that followed the valley of the Merri- 


mack, or across the country. For 
nearly a half century Haverhill suf- 
fered, being almost daily expecting 
an attack. History says a meeting 
was called to consider abandoning 
the settlement. There still remain 
on its borders several garrison houses, 
built of brick to guard against fire, 
of good size to afford safe retreat 
with convenient loopholes, which 
leave to us the undeniable suggestion 
of danger and heroism in the lives of 
our forefathers. Heroism is a divine 
attribute—patriotism honors it—to 
record its achievements is a pleasure 
as well as a duty. So my story of 
Hannah Dustin which has made 
Haverhill memorable far beyond the 
town’s horizon. Forever will its his- 
tory be remembered, transmitted and 
cherished as a household treasure. 
Like an heirloom it imparts inspira- 
tion—inspiration that shall tend to 
elevate the hearts of the sons and 
daughters, descendants of the old 
New England home mothers, through- 
out the uncounted ages yet to come; 
mothers who lived in a day of trial, 
whose endurance, faithfulness and 
ralor were tried and made manifest 
in the midst of savages, but whose 
historie truthfulness has never been 
surpassed. 

On the fifteenth of March, 1697, 
the Indians made their descent upon 
Haverhill and, according te Indian 
warfare, they divided their tribe into 
small parties and made an attack all 
around the town, everywhere at 
nearly the same moment; so on that 
day, in and about the little village, 
they took and carried away thirteen 
captives, burned nine dwelling houses 
and killed twenty-seven of its people, 
men, women and children. 

They came to the house of Thomas 
Dustin, who was living in the out- 
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skirts. This man was abroad at his 
usual labor, probably at his_ brick 
yard, and upon the first alarm he flew 
to the house with the hope of hurrying 
to a place of safety his family, con- 
sisting of his wife, who had been con- 
fined a week only in child bed, her 
nurse, Mary Neff, from the neighbor- 
hood, and eight children. Seven of 
the children he ordered to flee with 
utmost expedition in the course oppo- 
site that in which the danger was 
approaching and went himself to 
assist his wife. But she, relying on 
her better understanding of the 
Indians, having been born on the site 
of what is now the Boston & Maine 
depot, and an Indian village not an 
eighth of a mile away on Washington 
Square, begged him to leave her and 
eare for himself and the children. He, 
despairing of rendering her any ser- 
vice, flew to the door, mounted his 
horse determined to snatch up the 
child with which he was unable to 
part when he should overtake the 
little flock. When he came up to 
them, about two hundred yards from 
the house, he could not make a choice 
or leave any of the number and 
therefore he determined to take his 
lot with them and to defend them 
from their would-be murderers or die 
by their sides. A body of Indians 
pursued and came up with him and 
from near distances fired at him and 
his little company. He returned the 
fire and retreated alternately, for more 
than a mile, keeping so resolute a face 
to the enemy retiring in the rear of 
his charge, returning the fire of his 
enemies so often and with such good 
success, and sheltering his terrified 
companions, that he finally lodged 
them, safe from the pursuing butchers, 
in a distant garrison house. To me 
this act of bravery of Thomas Dustin 
makes him a hero. His strenuous 
efforts in saving his seven children 
from the cruel grasp of the savages 
on that terrible day, with his home 
reduced to ashes and his wife carried 
away captive, were indeed most 
praiseworthy. 

This hero came from Dover, N. H. 


He seems to have been a man of con- 
siderable note and influence in Haver- 
hill. He was a constable, a maker of 
brick and also of almanacs on rainy 
days, and was keeper of a garrison 
at his new brick house at Dustin 
Square which was partially finished 
the preceding year. 

Another party of the Indians 
entered the house immediately after 
Mr. Dustin left it and found Mrs. 
Dustin and her nurse, who was 
attempting to fly with the infant in 
her arms. Mrs. Dustin was ordered 
to rise instantly, and before she could 
completely dress herself they obliged 
her and her companion to leave the 
house, after they had plundered it 
and set it on fire. There, at her own 
threshold, Hannah Dustin heard the 
terrible war cry of savages seeking 
blood. There and then she had wit- 
nessed the twelve captives, other than 
herself, driven away from Haverhill 
to be murdered or to be sold as slaves. 
There and then she had heard the wail 
of helpless women and children at the 
slaughter of twenty-seven of her own 
dear neighbors; had seea the blood- 
stained tomahawk; had seen the 
apple tree, crimsoned over as it had 
been with the life blood of her own 
infant; saw in the distance the flames, 
crackling and bursting from eight 
homes as well as her own. 

This Indian massacre was a terrible 
blow to Haverhill. Some of its most 
useful citizens and promising youth 
were among the slain and captured. 
That mother was too weak, too 
cautious and too brave so show the 
least emotion. These traits of char- 
acter as they appeared throughout 
that terrible trial day must be 
regarded as a climax to true heroism. 

Her conductors were unfeeling, 
insolent and revengeful. Murder was 
their glory and torture their sport. 
Her infant was in her nurse’s arms, and 
infants were the customary victims of 
savage barbarity. The company pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when an 
Indian, thinking it an incumbrance, 
took the child out of the nurse’s 
arms and dashed its head against a 
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tree. What were then the feelings 
of that mother? Such of the other 
captives as began to weary and to 
lag the Indians tomahawked. Feeble 
as Mrs. Dustin was, both she and her 
nurse sustained the fatigue of the 
journey, Mrs. Dustin’s wounded feet 
leaving blood marks on the snow. 
Their distress for the death of the 
child and of their companions, and 
anxiety for those whom they had left 
behind, and the increasing terror for 
themselves kept these unhappy women 
so intensely excited that, notwith- 
standing all their exposure to cold 
and hunger, sleeping on damp ground, 
under stormy skies, they made the 


distance of a hundred and _ fifty 
miles, continuing their ramblings 


northward by and near the Merrimack 
until they reached that Indian fort 


on the island between the waters 
of the Contoocook and Merrimack 
rivers. This island of about two 


acres is about seventy-five miles from 
here according to our reckoning, 
but by the Indians’ 150 miles. 

Before they reached the island the 
tribe divided into two parts, one con- 
tinuing north, while the others, with 
Mrs. Dustin, Mrs. Neff and Samuel 
Leonardson, a youth of fourteen years 
whom the Indians had taken at 
Worcester, Mass., previous to the 
Dustin massacre, crossed over in their 
birch canoes to the island, between 
the safe surroundings at the junction 
of these two beautiful rivers. 

The wigwam to which they were 
conducted and which belonged to the 
savage who claimed them as his 
property contained twelve persons. 
On their way the Indians had talked 
of another fort of theirs in Canada, 
and it was to that place, they told 
their captives, they were to be taken 
and to be forced to run the gauntlet. 

The gauntlet was usually performed 
in this manner. There were two 
files of Indians, of both sexes, and 
all ages, containing all who could be 
mustered in the village and the 
unhappy victims were obliged to run 
between them, when they were scoffed 
at and beaten by each one as they 
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passed and were made marks of, at 
which the younger Indians threw 
their hatchets. Then, too, the tribes 
added the worse cruelty of making 
sales of their captives to the French 
in Canada who used them as slaves, 
as the French were hostile to the 
English settlers. 

The two women resolved not to 
endure this indignity and danger, 
preferring death. Mrs. Dustin 
planned a means of escape, and her 
nurse and the lad were to help her. 

Young Samuel had been a captive 
for a year and the Indians believed 
him to be faithful to them and did 
not suppose the women would have 
courage to attempt to escape, so they 
did not keep watch. On the day 
before the plan was to be carried out 
Mrs. Dustin had the lad make inquiries 
of the Indians how to kill a man 
instantly and how to take off his sealp. 
“Strike him here’ said the Indian 
putting his finger on his temple, 
“and take off his scalp so.” Before 
daylight the next morning when the 
whole tribe was deep in slumber, 
Mrs. Dustin with the nurse and lad 
instantly killled ten of the twelve 
sleeping Indians, she slaying her 
‘aptor and Samuel killing the man 
who had told him how to do it. A 
squaw and boy fled to the woods 
but not until the woman had received 
thirteen wounds—(Cotton Mather’s 
account.) In corroboration of this 
story it was told by Hannah Bradley 
of this town, who was a captive and 
afterwards made a thrilling escape 
from the tribe who parted with Mrs. 
Dustin’s party and went northward, 
that the woman found the way to 
their camp and told her story of the 
massacre. 

The boy, whom they let sleep 
intending to bring him away with 
them, suddenly aroused and hurried 
away from this desolation. The prfs- 
oners, after scuttling all the boats 
but one and filling that with all the 
food and ammunition they could find, 
started down the river. They had not 
gone far before Mrs. Dustin remem- 
bered they had not scalped their 
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victims and that her friends might 
want proof of-her story. They then 
returned, took the scalps and wrapped 
them in the linen cloth that the 
Indians tore from the loom in her 
own house. In returning to the 
island the prisoners just escaped 
falling in with a band of 250 savages 
who were on their way to Canada. 
With strong hearts they started down 
river for home, every moment in peril 
of savages or the elements. They 
washed the blood stains from their 
hands and clothes in the water as 
they floated down. There was no 
settlement at Concord nor anywhere 
on the river above Nashua. But in 
some way they got around the falls 
and through the rapids and, with re- 
markable escapes, they reached home 
in safety and were received as persons 
risen from the dead. Mr. Dustin 
was dropping corn in the field when he 
heard the news of his wife’s arrival 
and throwing down the dish he ran 
for joy to meet her. Soon afterwards 
she went to Boston carrying with her 
a gun and a tomahawk which she had 
brought from the wigwam, and her 
ten trophies. 

It must have been at this time that 
Cotton Mather, the historian of those 
days, got the story, for this divine 
had it from the women themselves 
and he lost no time in setting forth 
the details. The story of this exploit, 
as told by Cotton Mather, may be 
accepted as one of the best accounts. 
Mather was looked upon as the his- 
torian of his time and was considered 
the best living authority on New 
England annals. A bounty was at 
first refused them because it was 
stated that they killed the Indians in 
cold blood. ‘‘No,’’ said Mrs. Dustin, 
‘“‘my blood never was cool with them 
after they took my infant baby, only 
eight days old, and dashed its brains 
out against an apple tree before my 
face and eyes.” 

Under the date of June 16, 1697, 
in the ancient records of the Massa- 
chusetts general court is found the 
following: “Voted, in concurrence 
with the representatives, that there 


be allowed and ordered out of the 
Publick treasury unto Thomas Dus- 
ton, on behalf of Hannah, his wife, 
the sum of twenty-five pounds, To 
Mary Neff the sum of twelve pounds 
and ten shillings, and to Samuel 
Leonardson the sum of twelve pounds 
ten shillings.” 

With the money thus obtained the 
Dustins bought some two hundred 
acres of land, with the location of 
which many are more familiar than I. 
Private citizens gave her many memo- 
rials for her heroic conduct, and in 
recognition of her heroism she was 
made the recipient of many honors 
among the people of her own and adja- 
cent colonies. Governor Nicholson 
of the Massachusetts colonies read 
an account in a paper of the day and 
sent a metal tankard to Mrs. Dustin 
and Mrs. Neff as a token of his admi- 
ration. 

During the summer of 1874, one 
hundred and seventy-seven years 
after the event, citizens of Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire erected 
on the highest point of Dustin (now 
Concord) island, a granite monument 
commemorative of the heroic deed. 
It displays a figure of Mrs. Dustin 
holding in her right hand, raised in 
the attitude of striking, a tomahawk, 
and a bunch of sealps in her other. 
On it are inscribed the names of 
Hannah Dustin, Mary Neff and Sam- 
uel Leonardson, also March 15-1697- 
30. The war whoop, tomahawk, fag- 
got and infanticides were at Haver- 
hill; the ashes of wigwam camp fires 
at night, and of ten of the tribe are 
here. 

The Dustin Monument Association 
was organized in October, 1855, in- 
corporated in 1856 and reorganized 
in 1907. It erected a marble shaft 
on the site of the old homestead, but 
payment was delayed on account of 
the excitement connected with the 
Civil War. The contractor put it 
up at auction and Doctor Barker, a 
dentist of this town, acting for Mr. 
Pickard of Woburn, bought it, and 
Mr. Edwin Gage took it down. It 
was afterwards sold to the town of 
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Barre, Mass., for a soldiers’ monument, 
where it now stands. 

On November 25, 1879, the monu- 
ment on City Hall park, Haverhill, 
was presented to the city by Mr. E. 
J. M. Hale, the designer being Mr. 
C. H. Weeks. Mr. Hale says: ‘‘This 
monument is erected in honor of 
Hannah Duston and presented to 
my native town in order to keep 
alive and to perpetuate in the 
minds of all here and of all those 
who shall come after us, the re- 
membrance of her courage and 
undaunted valor, and the patient 
endurance and fortitude of our ances- 
tors, and to animate our hearts with 
noble ideas and patriotic feelings.” 
The monument stands on the site of 
the first church, to the back of which 
was added a school house of two 
stories which served as a watch house 
as well. In 1748 the first bell of the 
town was imported from England 
and the following year, 1749, the 
whipping post and stocks were erected 
just back of the church. 

The boulder placed by the Asso- 
ciation in 1908 on the site of the first 
monument weighs 60,000 pounds. 
Read what Mr. Towne has to say of 
it. There is a memorial stone of 
about five feet in height erected by 
the D. A. R. in 1902 which marks the 
spot near Nashua, N. H., where 
Hannah Dustin spent the night on 
her return to Haverhill. 

There is no other woman in the 
United States, and I doubt if any in 
the history of the world, who has 
four and, if we count the displaced 
one, five monuments and two tablets 
erected to her memory. Heroic actions 
and brave deeds always claimed the 
admiration of mankind. 

If we bestow the praise on brave 
acts performed by the sterner sex, 
what higher tribute do they merit 
when performed by gentle woman? 
But woman, while resting her claims 
to admiration chiefly on the mild 
grace and sweet charities of life has 
shown herself capable of the most 
patient endurance and the most 
exalted courage. The earlier records 


of New England and of our own 
Haverhill would have given instances 
that would be an honor to the bravest 
men. 

The after history of Mrs. Dustin is 
somewhat vague and uncertain—but 
from her sprang a people who have 
done well their part in the making of 
New England. Not as a prototype 
of the fabled Amazon should we think 
of Mrs. Dustin but rather as a stern, 
unyielding matron of that time whose 
prime conditions were virtue, char- 
acter and self-denial. We can think 
of her as looking well to the ways of 
her household, who baked and brewed 
spun and wove, caring for her thir- 
teen children; that she owned cove- 
nant and received full communion in 
her church, and no doubt went with 
her husband to present their children 
for baptism. 

Occasionally we find that our Colo- 
nial mothers appended their signature 
marks to deeds wherein the husband 
conveyed property, though it was by 
no means necessary to the validity 
of the transfer that a wife should, of 
her own volition, release her claims 
to landed estate. 

I cannot leave this interesting 
story without making special mention 
of Mrs. Neff, who was the daughter 
of George Corless. Her husband was 
killed in the Indian warfare, leaving 
her with one son, so that Mary as well 
as Mrs. Dustin was a New England 
mother. At her capture by the 
Indians she was a widow, and was 
some eleven years older than Mrs. 
Dustin. Upon notice that her neigh- 
bor and friend, Mrs. Dustin, was sick 
and in need of care, Mary was at her 
bedside. From this and other evi- 
dences we may well know that the 
household, its good health and indeed 
the well-being of that whole neigh- 
borhood, belonged to Mary. They 
must have found her a generous, 
genial soul, of great strength of mind 
and force of character, a force in the 
sight of justice and duty too strong 
to be alarmed by the war whoops, 
or disconcerted at sight of the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife. Through 
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all.that dreadful time Mary kept 
close to her charge, hugging close to 
her bosom the babe until it was torn 
from her arms, then giving special 
care and encouragement to its sick 
and heart stricken and _ bereaved 
mother. God be praised for the 
record of such women; they make our 
own hearts beat the faster and spur 
us on to nobler actions, 

Of Samuel’s parentage, of his birth, 
death or burial, there is meager 
account. The known incidents in his 
life are his capture at Worcester, his 
help in the slaughter at Contoocook 
and his presence at Boston in April 
and again in June, there to receive 
from the ‘Great and General Court”’ 
of Massachusetts a reward for the 
heroic action of his youth. 

The boy, Samuel C. Leonardson, 
with the father, Samuel Leonardson, 
and family, later went to Preston, 
Connecticut, where he married and 
had four children. He died May 11, 
1718. Samuel senior came from 
Bridgewater to Worcester, before 
1690, it is believed.* . 

Capt. Nehemiah Emerson, a de- 
scendant of Michael Emerson who 
settled in Haverhill in 1656, married 
Hannah Webster and their oldest 
daughter, Hannah, married Thomas 
Dustin. Hannah was born in 1657 
and married Thomas Dustin in 1677. 
They had thirteen children, nine of 
them living to grow up. Martha was 
the babe slain and Lydia was born 
after her return from captivity, Octo- 
ber 4, 1698. Hannah was propounded 
March 17, 1727, and admitted to the 
church on the common in March 31, 
1727. She was thirty-nine years and 
three months old when captured and 
died in 1735, or thereabouts, aged 
about 78 years. Her grave is un- 
known. No doubt her children were 
buried on the farm and as a matter of 
sentiment, if such may be allowed 
in a woman of her temperament, she 
requested to be laid beside him. 


The march of prozress has obliterated 
all trace of them. 

Mrs. Dustin made success a duty, 
though to win it required the shedding 
of much blood, but all ages will 
justify her act and applaud the 
heroism of that victorious hour, which 
restored to her the right of life. 


THE HANNAH Duston BOULDER. 


The recently erected boulder, moved 
to the old home site from the vicinity 
of Bradley’s Brook, and heretofore 
often called the ‘‘Bradley’s Boulder”’ 
is not only a most beautiful stone in 
itself but most interesting geologi- 
cally. 

It is of the variety of coarse granite 
known as “‘porphyritic granite.” In 
general, a rock known as “porphyry” 
is one of igneous (fire) origin, and has 
distinct crystals of some mineral that 
has thus crystallized on cooling. In 
the case of this boulder, the most 
prominent are crystals of feldspar, 
imbedded in a matrix largely of 
quartz. 

This variety is unknown in the 
solid earth crust of Haverhill, where 
the native rock is mostly soft and 
unenduring mica schist, which soon 
shows iron rusting and rapidly crum- 
bles. This boulder has been a hardy 
traveller, probably from some moun- 
tain side far to the north, in New 
Hampshire. No such rock is known 
to the writer as “‘in place” (7. e. in 
ledge form) nearer than twenty miles 
from Haverhill. This rock undoubt- 
edly travelled to us on and in and 
under the great continental glacier 
once located here, to a depth of some 
thousand or more feet. It shows 
most striking signs of its hard passage: 
the front, as now set up, being almost 
as smooth as if polished by an emery 
wheel. 

This has resulted in sharply bring- 
ing out the beauty of the enclosed 
crystals. Of such nature as this is 
the famous “‘Rollstone’”’ on Rollstone 


*A tablet has been placed upon the Davis Tower, in Lake Park, Worcester, to mark the 
site of the home of Samuel Lenorson whence his son Samuel was stolen by the Indians 


in 1695. 
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Hill, in Fitchburg, now a special care 
of that city. 

A similar but much smaller speci- 
men, has just been unearthed in the 
clay covering of the new high school 
lot, corner of Summer and Main 
streets, and has been removed for safe 
keeping to the rear of the present 
high school, Newell street. 

Other specimens are to be found 
in almost every stone wall in this 
vicinity. One of about the size of 
the Duston Memorial boulder has 
been seen by the writer embedded 
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in the Gay Head Clay Cliffs on 
Martha’s Vineyard, the terminus of 
the glacier. 

As the lowest estimate usually 
assigned since the glacial period, is 
some 10,000 years, the securing of so 
ancient a rock, one that has been so 
durable and likely to prove most 
enduring among boulders, should be 
a cause of congratulation to the 
Dustin—Duston Society. 


Linwoop O. Towne. 
High School, Haverhill, Mass. 





A LOST NOTE 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 


I used to hear them drumming 
In the wildwood long ago, 

When the springtime came to greet us 
And the shad bush was in blow. 


But now where’er I wander 
Through the valleys, o’er the hill, 
And listen for the music, 
But the drumming it is still. 


With dogs and automobiles 

The sportsmen from the town 
Have entered every cover 

And shot the wild grouse down. 


Today it’s hard to find them 
Where once they used to beat 

Their drumming wings together 
In many a safe retreat. 


There is a sense of sadness 

For the springtime it has come, 
And the shad bush is in blossom 

But no more the wild grouse drum. 


O lost note of the wildwood, 
Sweet as the veery’s song, 
With days that have departed 
Doth the memory belong. 
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A DOUBTFUL CLAIM 


To Whom Belongs the Honor 
Flogging in 


It has been generally understood 
in New Hampshire for the last half 
century, that the credit for bringing 
about the abolition of flogging in the 
United States Navy belongs to the 
late Hon. John P. Hale of Dover, who 
occupied a seat in the Senate of the 
United States for more years than any 
other incumbent up to the time of 
the present senior senator, and who 
also enjoyed the distinction of being 
the first acknowledged and avowed 
anti-slavery man to be elected to that 
body. Recently, however, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Post an 
article in which the writer set up the 
claim that to Commander Uriah P. 
Levy was due the chief credit for 
effecting the reform in question. 

Attention is called to this matter 
in this state by the reproduction in 
the Concord Monitor of a letter which 
we copy below, written to the Post by 
Mrs. Lucy Hale Chandler, wife of 
Ex-Senator William E. Chandler, and 
a daughter of Mr. Hale. In this 
connection it may be remarked that 
it is the purpose of the GRANITE 
MontTuiy to make a thorough inves- 
tigation of the claim set up in favor 
of Commander Levy and to present 
the results in some subsequent issue. 
Mrs. Chandler’s letter is as follows: 

Epiror Post: I wish you to correct one 
statement in the Post of this morning. In 
the article referring to the rejection by the 
Metropolitan Club of a nephew of Com- 
mander Uriah P. Levy, it states that Com- 
mander Levy was mainly instrumental in the 
abolition of flogging in the United States 
navy. I wish to correct this statement 
because it was my father’s pet mission for 
years when he was United States senator 
from New Hampshire. I have now in my 
possession a gold medal, upon which is the 
following inscription: ‘“‘Presented to the Hon. 
John P. Hale by the crew of the man-of-war 


of Securing the Abolition of 
the Navy? 


Germantown as a mark of their appreciation 
of his meritorious efforts for the abolition of 
flogging in the United States navy. Pre- 
sented October 15, 1855.” 

My father was received on the Germantown 
when all the sailors were drawn up on the 
deck to receive him. He was received by 
Commander Nicholson and crew on_ board 
the man-of-war Germantown in Boston har- 
bor, who thanked him for his noble efforts 
in abolishing flogging in the navy, and pre- 
sented him.with the gold medal, and then 
manned the yards in his honor. It was not 
until twelve years after, however, that he 
secured the abolition of the spirit ration. 
In September, 1850, he made a final impas- 
sioned appeal to the senate to stand no 
longer in the way of the abolition of flogging 
in the navy, and on the same day a bill was 
passed ending the practice. 

Lucy L. H. CHANDLER. 


Nore. John Parker Hale was born in 
Rochester March 31, 1806; educated at 
Phillips Exeter Academy and Bowdoin Col- 
lege, graduating from the latter in 1826; 
studied law in Rochester and Dover, was 
admitted to the bar in 1830 and located in 
practice in Dover, where he gained high rank 
as an able lawyer and eloquent advocate. 
He took an active interest in politics as a 
Democrat, served in the Legislature from 
1834 to 1838; was appointed United States 
District Attorney by President Jackson in 
1832 and served till his removal by President 
Tyler for political reasons in 1841. He 
was chosen to the twenty-eighth congress, 
serving from 1843 to 1845, but was refused 
renomination by his party because of his 
oppos‘tion to the administration of President 
Polk in regard to the annexation of Texas. 
He ran independently, making a vigorous 
stumping campaign, during which occurred 
his famous debate with General Pierce in the 
old North Church in Concord. The result 
was no election, and the state, then entitled 
to four, had only three representatives in the 
twenty-ninth congress, though three attempts 
to elect were made. In 1846 Mr. Hale was 
elected to the Legislature, made speaker of 
the House, and chosen United States senator 
for six years from March, 1847, by a coalition 
of Whigs and Free Soilers, which had elected 
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Anthony Colby governor. In 1853 he was 
succeeded by Charles G. Atherton, but on 
the death of the latter two years later he was 
chosen his successor for the balance of the 
term—four years—and reélected for a full 


term, making sixteen years of senatorial 
service in all, ending in March, 1865, when he 
was appointed United States minister to 
Spain, serving till 1869. He died at Dover, 
November 19, 1873. 





IN THE LECTURE FIELD 


A New Hampshire Woman Now Well at the Front. 


While New Hampshire men have 
ever been conspicuous, in every walk 
of life, at home and in all parts of the 
country, the women of the state, also, 
have. demonstrated their merit in 
various fields of effort aside from the 
all important one of the home-maker. 





Flora Kendall Edmond 


As teachers, as preachers, physicians, 
poets and authors, the daughters of 
New Hampshire have long been 
famous; but it is only in recent years 
that any among them have become 
conspicuous in the lecture field. 
Although comparatively a new- 


comer in the field of effort it is safe 
to say that Flora Kendall Edmond 
of Manchester already holds first rank 
in the state, and is the peer, in merit 
and reputation, of many beyond its 
borders of longer experience and more 
extended observation. 

Mrs. Edmond was born in the town 
of Bedford, August 22, 1874, the 
daughter of Edmund and Frances 
(McNeil) Kendall, her mother being 
a descendant of the noted Gen. John 
MeNeil. She was educated in the 
Manchester public schools, in New 
York private schools and a business 
college, and commenced work in life 
as a bookkeeper, but incidentally, 
or accidentally, made her way into 
journalism, engaging first as a reporter 
for the Manchester News, and subse- 
quently entering the service of the 
Mirror as society reporter, doing 
most satisfactory work in that line. 
She is now a member of the Mirror’s 
general reportorial staff. 

For the last six years she has spent 
her vacations in travel, and has 
explored many interesting regions off 
the course of the ordinary tourist, 
from the ice-bound land of Labrador, 
to the tropical shores of Yucatan, 
with its ancient ruins, rivaling in 
interest those of Egypt or Phoenicia. 
From these various points she has 
brought numerous rare views for 
illustration, and has embodied the 
results of her keen and discriminating 
observation in lectures, which she 
has presented to the public, for several 
seasons past, with gratifying success. 
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Life 


Among the titles of these lectures, 
which are illustrated with original 
views in color are: “‘Off the Beaten 
Path in Primitive Mexico,” ‘The 
Labrador as It Is,” “The Frozen 
Land of the Eskimo,” ‘Footprints 
of the Ancients in Old Mexico,” 
“Yucatan, the Egypt of the Western 
Hemisphere,’ and “Customs and 
Costumes of Latin America.” She 
has been heard with pleasure by 
large audiences in many New England 
cities and towns, notably before the 
“Field and Forest Club” of Boston 
in the lecture room of the public 
library; also in the free public lecture 
course of the Department of Educa- 
tion in New York City, where her 
work was enthusiastically received 
and highly commended by the press. 
Delightfully unaffected in manner, 
ready in utterance, and direct in 
statement, she commands the atten- 
tion and interest of her hearers from 
the start, and a first hearing seldom 
fails to command another. Few, if 
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any, New England entertainers have 
a more promising future before them 
than has this active and persevering 
daughter of old Bedford. 

Mrs. Edmond spends the present 
summer vacation on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and may naturally 
be expected to bring back from 
European lands, many choice glimpses 
of out-of-the-way places and scenes 
not noted by the average traveler 
which she will weave into future 
lectures for the delectation and 
delight of the public. 

That her interest, though largely 
centered in her newspaper and lecture 
work, extends to other fields is evi- 
denced by her membership in the 
Manchester Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Mary J. Buncher Tent, 
Daughters of Veterans, the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association, the 
Field and Forest Club of Boston, and 
the N. H. Animal Rescue League, in 
which she is a director. 


LIFE 


By Maude Gordon Roby 


Her eyes were of a violet hue 


That seemed to look him through and through, 
He vowed to Heaven he loved her true 





For he was just a man, like you. 


Ah, well-a-day! 


But when he spied her cousin Sue, 
Whose eyes are of a brownish hue, : 


He straight forgot those eyes of blue 





For he was just a man, like you. 


Ah, well-a-day! 


O eyes of black, of brown or blue, 
Of purple, yes, and crimson, too. 
What matters! Eve is looking through— 


And Adam, dear, 
Ah, well-a-day! 


is Y-O-U. 
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The Old Bow Meetinghouse 

















THE OLD BOW MEETINGHOUSE 
And the Baptist Church in the Town of Bow* 


By Giles Wheeler 


The town of Bow originally included 
territory on the east side of the Mer- 
rimack, which in its course through 
the town made several turns or bends 
—hence the name of the town. The 
earliest settlements were all on the 
east side of the river, and were 
made by families of the Presbyterian 
faith; while those from Pembroke, 
who settled on the west bank, 
were generally Congregationalists and 
very religious people. For some time 
there was no parish organization in 
the town, but on the llth day of 
March, 1767, a meeting for organiza- 
tion was held at the house of William 
Robertson, the same having been 
warned by Jeremiah Page of Dun- 
barton, a justice of the peace. This 
place has since been known as the 
Gen. William R. Parker place, and is 
now owned and occupied as a summer 
residence by George Saltmarsh, a 
lawyer of Boston but a native of Bow. 

At an early date, of which there is 
no record, a log meetinghouse was 
built on the hill, to which occasional 
reference is made in the records. 
After a time it got out of repair and 
became unfit for use, after which the 
meetings were held at different pri- 
vate houses, and then at the “High 
House,” so called, from about 1786 
to 1801, when what has generally 
been known as the ‘old meeting- 
house”? was erected and so far com- 
pleted that the under floor was laid 
and the town meeting held there. 
Soon after the interior was finished 
and religious meetings held therein, 
until, in the passage of time, it was 
abandoned, and is now the barn of 
Perley Clough. 

It was at the old log meetinghouse 
—in 1770—that it was voted to pay 
Mr. Wooster, who was the first 


settled minister of the town, thirty 
dollars for preaching. He served 
two years. The congregation was a 
mixed one, made up of Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists. The writer remembers hearing 
an old lady—Mrs. Betsey. Hall 
Leavitt—who lived on Pembroke 
Hill, say she had attended this old 
church, crossing the river on a bridge 
just below Garvin’s Falls. 

The agitation for the new meeting- 
house had begun before the Revolu- 
tion, for there is record of a vote 
in 1774 ‘that the meetinghouse be 
on the hill, where it now stands, and 
not at the center.” It was also voted 
at this time “to give Mr. Fessenden 
an invitation to settle with us in the 
ministry, giving him one thousand 
pounds old tenor in the Lands for 
his settlement, besides a _ yearly 
sallery of forty pounds, and to 
advance his salary as the town grows 
able.” He settled and was the pastor 
for four years, going then to the Pres- 
byterians in Pembroke. 

During the period of the Revolu- 
tion there was little preaching in town 
and little money raised for school 
purposes even; but, in 1779, there is 
record of a vote to build the meet- 
inghouse at the center, and to raise 
a committee to locate the center. 
Nothing was accomplished, however, 
and in 1785, the old log meetinghouse 
having become entirely untenable, it 
was voted ‘to raise five hundred 
dollars in labor and lumber to build 
a meetinghouse on the hill where the 
old one stands,’ and a committee 
consisting of Solomon Heath, David 
Brown, Benjamin Noyes, John Bry- 
ant and Jacob Green, was appointed 
to provide material for the building. 
At the same time it was voted to 


*Condensed from a paper read at the “‘Old Home Day”’ meeting in Bow in August 1909, presenting facts drawn 


from town and church records. 
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raise fifty dollars for preaching, to 
be at the house of John Bryant, near 
Joseph Rogers’. This Joseph Rogers 
lived near where Alfred Burroughs 


now lives, and claimed to be a 
descendant of John Rogers, the 
martyr. The house of John Bryant 


was built by him in 1770, jointly with 
the townspeople. It was the first 
two-story house in Bow, and known 
as the “‘high house.”’ The first story 
was used as a tenement and the 
second was finished in one room, for 
a hall, which was used for publie pur- 
poses, social and religious, and for 
town meetings. The house and the 
land on which it stood was sold by 
John Bryant to Timothy Dix, grand- 
father of Gen. John A. Dix, in 1776, 
who in turn sold it to Jacob Wheeler 
in 1794. Wheeler gave it to his son- 
in-law, Richard Worthen, who moved 
it to the Iron Works road in Con- 
cord, and in 1846 it was again 
removed to the east side of South 
Street, where Humphrey Street now 
is, and was later destroyed by fire. 


Nothing having yet been done 
about building the meetinghouse, 


the town voted in May, 1789, that a 
committee of disinterested persons 
from other towns locate the house, 
consisting of Col. Kelley of Goffstown, 
Captain Farrington of Hopkinton 
and Esquire Foster of Canterbury, 
and that all votes relative to building 
prior to this date be disannulled. One 
hundred pounds in materials and labor 
were voted, and Solomon Heath, 
Lieutenant Enoch Noyes and David 


Brown were appointed a_ building 
committee. Nothing came of this 


action, as heretofore, and in 1792 the 
matter came up again, all previous 
proceedings were reconsidered, and 
Lieut. William Page of Goffstown, Col. 
Henry Gerrish of Boscawen and Ben- 
jamin Wiggin were chosen “to fix a 
place to set the house,” and Judge 
Jacob Green, Ensign Benjamin Noyes 
and Col. John Carter were named as a 
committee to wait on them and to 
draw papers obliging the inhabitants 
to put up a frame, board and shingle 
the same and lay the under floor. 
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On the 12th of November of that 
year the report of the committee 
locating the house on the hill, near 
where the old log house stood, was 
accepted, and the following year the 
building was proceeded with, Judge 
Green having been chosen to “set 
up by vendue” the building of the 
house to the lowest bidder, who was 
Eliphalet Rowell, his bid being sixty 
pounds and twelve shillings. Enoch 
Noyes, Willaby Colby, and Lieut. 
Timothy Dix were chosen a commit- 
tee to accept the house, and it was 
voted to raise two hundred and two 
dollars to defray the charges of 
building. 

Great dissatisfaction arose on the 
part of some of the people on account 
of the location of the meetinghouse, 
and successive efforts were made to 
have parts of the town set off for 
union with other towns ‘for the ben- 
efit of the gospel,’ but without avail. 

There was no formal church organ- 
ization of any name in the town until 
a Baptist church was organized in 
1795. During the ministry of Rev. 
Thomas Waterman, which extended 
from 1804 to 1807, a new church was 
formed consisting of Baptists and 
Congregationalists, but was subse- 
quently dissolved. The Baptists had 
no regular pastor from 1807 to 1815, 
and so far as known to the writer the 
Congregationalists never had an 
organized church in Bow. 

In 1816 the Baptist church was 
reorganized, a meeting to that end 
having been called at the house of 
Walter Bryant June 17 of that year, 
when John K. Gile was chosen mod- 
erator and Nathaniel Cavis, Jr., scribe, 
and it was voted to send invitations to 
a council to be held July 3, “for the 
purpose of advising with us in regard 
to the formation of a new Baptist 
church, and, if thought proper when 
met, to give us fellowship as such.” 

The council was held, with repre- 
sentatives from the churches in Salis- 
bury and Weare. Rev. Otis Robin- 


son of Salisbury was moderator and 
Rev. Ezra Wilmarth of Weare scribe. 
The articles of faith and covenant 
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were read to and accepted by the 
following named persons, and they 
were duly declared organized into 
the “Baptist Church of Christ in 
Bow”: 

Walter Bryant, Mary Bryant, Sam- 
uel Whipple, Elizabeth Bunten, John 
K. Gile, Esther Gile, Nathaniel Cavis, 
Jr., Dolly Corliss, Caleb Page, Mary 
Cavis, Nathaniel Goodhue, Jr., Abi- 
gail Noyes, Asa Goodhue, Achsa 
Whipple, John Paige, 2d, Anna 
Hemphill, Bela Carter, Sally Rowell, 
Hezekiah Gile, Hannah Fulton, Sam- 
uel Leach, Betsey Paige, Eunice 
Goodhue. 

After the organization Nathaniel 
Cavis, Jr., was chosen clerk. Walter 
Bryant was the first deacon, chosen 
September 7 of the same year. Rev. 
Henry Veazey, who came to Bow 
from Brentwood, and aided in the 
organization of the church, was the 
pastor from 1816 till 1824, and was 
the standing moderator. In Sep- 
tember, 1817, the church was ad- 
mitted into the Boston Baptist Asso- 
ciation, but withdrew in the following 
autumn to join a new association 
organized at Salisbury. On October 
15, 1818, representatives from this 
church were present at a council in 
Concord when the First Baptist 
church was organized there. 

Walter Bryant was the only deacon 
of the church up to April 7, 1828, 
when at his instance a second one 
was chosen in the person of James 
Morgan. January 4, 1830, Asa Good- 
hue was chosen a third deacon. 

On September 4, 1830, it appears 
that the request of the Universalists 
asking the use of the meetinghouse 
to hold a meeting was granted, this 
being the first appearance of that 
denominational name in any public 
record in town. 

In 1832, a new church edifice (the 
present Baptist church in Bow), was 
built, and the then old meetinghouse 
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abandoned, the last church meeting 
therein being held October 6, and 
adjourned to meet in the new meeting- 
house November 3. During the time 
from the organization of the new 
church, July 3, 1816, down to October 
6, 1832, when the old meetinghouse 
was abandoned, Deacon Walter Bry- 
ant, and Nathaniel Cavis, Jr., clerk, 
were in constant attendance, 132 
church meetings, aside from the re- 
ligibus services being held, and the pro- 
cecdings faithfully and comprehen- 
sively recorded by the latter. Deacon 
Bryant was dismissed to the church 
in Pittsfield December 9, 1836, and 
removed to that town where he died. 
Mr. Cavis was given a letter to the 
First Baptist church in Lowell, Mass., 
and removed there in 1833. 

The records show the names of 
thirty-five different Baptist ministers 
officiating in Bow from the earliest 
days to the present time, most of 
them for very brief periods. The 
longest pastorate was that of Rev. 
Franklin Damon, who served from 
1853 to 1865. Next in length of 
service was Rev. Samuel Woodbury, 
from 1893 to 1903. For the last four 
years Rev. J. B. Wilson of the Pleas- 
ant Street Baptist church of Concord 
has supplied, holding afternoon ser- 
vices. 

It seems to an outsider that the 
time when the “Old Bow Meeting 
House” was in use as a temple of 
worship of the living God, and every 
person in the community contributed 
directly or indirectly, to the support 
of the gospel, was the real “golden 
age’ of the town. Those old-time 
sturdy, honest, religious men and 
women who built and worshipped 
here, and long since passed on to the 
silent land, have left behind them 
much fruit of their labor, and a 
gracious example, worthy of ever- 
lasting remembrance and imitation 
by their descendants. 
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MAJ. HENRY McFARLAND 


Henry McFarland, a well-known and 
universally respected citizen of Concord, 
died at his home on North Main Street, 
May 15, 1911, in his eightieth year. 

Major McFarland was the son of Dea. 
Asa and Clarissa J. (Chase) McFarland, and 
grandson of the Rev. Dr. Asa McFarland, 
the third minister of the Old North or First 
Congregational Church of Concord, born July 
10, 1831,in the old family homestead erected 
in 1799. He was educated by private tutors, 
in the Concord schools, and the Concord and 
Pembroke Academies, attending the latter 
during the fall terms of 1844, 1845 and 1846. 
In 1849 he entered the Statesman printing 
office, of which his father was one of the 
proprietors, remaining for some time, and 
was, afterwards, for a time a clerk in the old 
Franklin bookstore. Subsequently he was 
a clerk in the employ of the Concord Rail- 
road, in the Concord post office, and again 
in the superintendent’s office at the railroad. 
In 1854 he made a vacation trip to Labrador, 
remaining three months. In 1857 he was 
engaged as clerk of steamship accounts for 
the Chicago & Milwaukee R. R., in Chicago. 
Returning to Concord the following year, 
he purchased a third interest in the Statesman, 
becoming a partner with his father and the 
late George E. Jenks, attending to the office 
work and contributing to the columns of the 
paper. 

In 1862 he was commissioned as paymaster 


in the United States Army, with the rank of 
major, serving through and beyond the war, 
being mustered out January 16, 1866. Dur- 
ing his service he handled vast amounts of 
money without the loss of a dollar, paying 
out over $1,500,000 in the four months 
ending August, 1865. Later he became cashier 
in the office of the sergeant-at-arms of the 
national House of Representatives, Col. N. 
G. Ordway, and during his term of service 
there paid out over $4,700,000. 

In 1871 he was made cashier of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, holding the position till 
1877, when upon the election of Edward H. 
Rollins to the United States Senate, he 
succeeded him as secretary and treasurer of 
that corporation, continuing till 1888, when 
he retired, and returned to Concord where 
he resided till death. 

Major McFarland was a public-spirited 
citizen, a prominent supporter of the South 
Congregational Churchand an earnest Repub- 
lican though taking no active part in politics. 
He had fine literary tastes, and had published 
an interesting volume of personal recol- 
lections embodying much matter of historical 
interest. He was prominent in financial 
affairs, serving as vice-president and a 
member of the investment committee of the 
New Hampshire Savings Bank and director 
of the First National Bank. He was a 
member of the commission which drafted 
the new city charter of Concord. 

He leaves a wife, one brother, 
H. McFarland, and a sister, Annie. 


William 





EDITOR AND,PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


Another great class graduated from Dart- 
mouth this year, attesting the growing 
power and influence of this great and vener- 
able educational institution of which the 
state of New Hampshire may well be proud. 
But it may not be amiss to suggest that 
while we all cherish pride in Dartmouth, 
which draws its patronage from all quarters 
of the Union and all over the world, and 
diffuses the influence of ‘“‘the Dartmouth 
spirit” no less widely, we ought to feel that 
while the state is generous to Dartmouth 
it should at least be just to its own special 
institution at Durham, upon which it must 
naturally depend for the higher education 
of the sons and daughters of its common 
people to whom we must mainly look for 
the material, intellectual and moral progress 
of the state in the years to come. The 
fact that more New Hampshire farms for 
summer homes have been sold to outsiders 
during the past year, than in any former 
year, may be cause for congratulation in 
one sense; but it would be far greater cause 
to know that more sons of New Hampshire 
farmers, broadly educated, had located on 
as many old homesteads in the state, ready 


and determined to take up the work of devel- 
opment along the lines of improved agri- 
culture and enlightened citizenship 


The governor finally succeeded in naming 
a public service commission which the 
council confirmed, the members consisting 
of Edward C. Niles of Concord, John E. 
Benton of Keene, and Prof. T. W. D. Worthen 
of Hanover, the first named for six years, 
the second for four, and the last for two, 
the Democratic member getting the “short 
end” as in the case of the tax commission 
named by the Supreme Court. The com- 
mission has organized with Mr. Niles as 
chairman and Mr. Benton clerk, the Repub- 
licans again, as in case of the tax commis- 
sion, taking the more prominent, and at 
the same time the best paid positions, though 
Professor Worthen may be expected to 
get in a full share of the real work, of which 
there will be an abundance. Much is 


expected at the hands of the commission in 
whose appointment there was such delay, 
and it is to be hoped that the people will not 
be disappointed in this regard. 
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